he had been insulted there. As a matter of fact, he was too stiff for harum-scarum Russian Society, and once at ' a Court ball a Grand Duke had been so careless as to annex his supper-partner. There followed complaints, apologies, and his transfer. He will never forge; that moment; his mistrustful nature sees in it a plot, anti-German feeling—of which, indeed, there were plenty of other and more important manifestations.
For all that, his first step in this crisis was to warn against over-hasty decisions. "// should be kept in mind that Austria-Hungary does not stand alone in the world, that it is her duty to take into consideration the entire European situation." This wise sentence earned him a snub from the Kaiser in the shape of a marginal note, which. was passed on to him from Berlin translated into a reproof for "slackness." This came >on top of the old grudge against Petersburg and a complete indifference to politics in his Embassy, which employed two princes more interested in music than in politics. The Ambassador would have done better to resign instead of playing the strong man in obedience to Berlin. He remained at his post, and fell into line.
Towards Berchtold he entertained, not only the mistrust usual among allies, but that natural to his character; nevertheless, he called on the Minister and declared: "/# the name of my Imperial Master I inform you emphatically that Berlin expects the Monarchy to take action against Serbia, and Germany would not understand it" if Vienna failed to act. His Saxon tongue had suddenly become Prussian.
Immediately Berchtold writes out these precious words
~Hs enemy Tisza, the conventional "du" lending them spice. Tisza, however, remains unmoved. Or rather, urgently to the Emperor explaining'his point
iperor, however, was 84 years old; and Berch-a-tet, fo^nsic fluency was more effective than ao^r fetter feoin &$at>sent Hungarian. Accordingly, while
50e Court of Petersburg:
